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ABSTRACT 



This paper describes a study that examined the perspectives 
of teacher educators regarding the role of teachers and the student teaching 
experience. It also discusses a companion study that investigated whether 
those perspectives influenced student teachers during their student teaching 
experience. The first study used two or three interviews per teacher educator 
to determine their attitudes. Results indicated that the teacher educators' 
answers revolved around six themes: respect for students, encouraging 
students to reflect, modeling effective teaching, placing students with 
effective cooperating teachers, being active professionals, and consistently 
voicing philosophies and theories that they espoused. The companion study 
involved a questionnaire administered to former students of the teacher 
educators in the initial study. The questionnaire focused on the former 
students' reactions to the six themes. Results indicated that, overall, the 
former student teachers agreed with statements on the questionnaire that were 
based on the specific perspectives of their teacher educators, which means 
they may have been influenced by the teacher educators. This suggests that 
prior knowledge brought by students to their student teaching is shaped by 
teacher educators on campus. The surveys are appended. (Contains 20 
references.) (SM) 
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Thispeper details the results of a dissertation study and its companion study. The 
purpose Of the ihssertation study was to obtain the perspectives of teacher educators 
about the role cf teachers and the student teaching experience and from these 
perspectives develop the framework for tl^ compamon study. The objective of the 
companion stutfy was to ascertain if these perspectives cffhe teacher educators might 
have irfluenced their studerds durirtg the student teaching experierux. Result of the 
companion study indicate that tecxher educators 'perspectives may influence the student 
teaching e:qjerience cf their students. 
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hitroducdon 

The student teadung experioice is usoally the final and nioi^ inqxntant 
con^onent of the education of fiiture teadiers. ft is at this time that fotiffe educators can 
test the knowledge and dolls they have developed diuhig thdr education. The student 
teadi^ e7q[)erience diould exemplify the mission and purpose of the teacher 
program. However, student teachers often suggest that their student teaching e>q)erience 
should be a bettw learning eTqrerience. Condderable research (Goodlad, 1991; Zeichner, 
19M;Koehl», 1988; Roth, 1992; and Goo&nan, 1988) dsorepcuts tile concon that there 
may be problems mtb tiie stud^ t^ching experience. “Student teadiors have also 
voiced that their untvers^ professors and student teacho* si^ervisors had 
them when they made decisions concerning their acrivities/experiences while 
teadiing”(Bdl, 1996, p.l). Thoefine, the studcift teaching ergrafiesce and the views of 
teadrer educators concerning the student teadiing er^ence are important areas of 
teacher edocatkni to investigate. 

This paper will describe tile results of a study ctmducted to obtam the [KTspectives 

of teacher educators concerning the role of teachers and the studmt teadier expoimtce. ft 
will also detail the resilts of a conqpiidptt study that was enacted to ascertain if the 
P®r^>®ctiy®a of these teadier educators did influence their fitroKr w tude«tf Awing their 
student teadimg eiqimence. 

Qrgmiizatimi of Initial Study 

The first stildy w«s a qualitative stu^ whkh obtained the perspectives of teadier 
^cators concenimg the role of teachers and the student teadiing experience and fiom 
ttose obtained perspectives devdoped the fiamewoik for the sectmd study which would 

find if these perqiectives might influence the student teadimg experience; 

Theparticqiants included in tiiis study are twcnitjHine teadier eductfors ttic hiHing 
SIX student teacher supervisors. These teach» educators are members of the fiicufties of a 
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small liberal arts college, a pubUc urban university, a state university, wiiich is part of the 
state system and has evolved from a normal school, a private urban university, and a 
branch campus of a state affiliated in^itution. An original participant from each 
institution agreed to be interviewed and then reconunended other &culty members and 
student teacher supervisors vsfro also agreed to be interviewed. 

The per^ectives of the partic^ants were obtained through frie use of in-depth 
qualitative interviews. The interviews were based on a phenomenological approach and 
cmtained questions about thepartic^ants’ life histories, the details of thdir professional 
experiences, and the meaning these professional e^q>eriences held for them (Seidman, 
1991). These open-ended interviews obtained infrjrmation tiiat was analyzed and placed 
into categories and themes. The questions asked were formulated from current writings of 
prominent authors in education. These writings concerned the role of teachers, the student 
teaching experience, and the feculty of education departments. 

Interview Questions 

In the first into^ew, the participants were asked to tell as much as possible about 
themselves in light of their present professional experience. In the second interview, the 
particpants were asked to describe the mission of fiieir departments and the philosophical 
and theoretical framework of their curriculum and how it relates to the role of teachers. 
They were asked to define the role of teachers. They were asked if there is a common 
body of knowledge concerning the role of teachers that is e7q>ressed and developed 
throughout the curriculum. They were asked if a sense of values is communicated 
throughout the curriculum and if so how this sense of values relates to the role of 
teachers. They were asked if and how they reflect current research concerning the role of 
teadiers. They were also asked how they encourage students to develop a conception of 
die role of teachers, and drey were asked to desert an appropriate and effective student 
teaching e?q>erience in t^ch the role of teachers is developed. They were asked how 
studoit teaching experiences can be provided which bridge the world of knowledge and 
the world of teaching providing the continuity between preparing to teach and 
fimetioning in the role of teacher. 

In die third interview, or final intoview, pardepants were asked to describe the 
conceptions they hold for the role of teachers (Howey and Zimpher,1986). They were 
also asked to describe their commitment to teacher education. The partiepants were 
asked if or how they have been influenced by the recommendations of the Holmes Group 
and the Carnegie Commission concerning the education of future teachers. They then 
were asked if they see the role of teachers changing, and if they feel teachers are educated 
frir an active role in ongoing school renewal Additionally, they were asked if they think 
it is possible to develop craft knowledge in the student teaching eiqierience, and if they 
would characterize student teaching as a laboratory, as an apprentice shp, or as a rite of 
passage. Finally, they were asked if they feh that their per^ectives about the role of 
teachers and the student teaching experience might impact the student teaching 
experience. (Appendix A) 

Due to individual differences and to the individual’s responsibilities, it was 
possible to complete the interviewing process in two interviews in sixteen instances. 

When the interviewing process was completed in two interviews, the question of the first 
interview and some of the questions of the second interview were asked. The remaining 
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questions were asked in the final interview. 

Data Collection 

Data was collected fi'om twenty-one participants for this study. The interviewer 
traveled to the institutions of higher education where the permanent members of the 
faculties of education departments had their offices. Interviews were most often held in 
the participant’s office. This enabled the interviewer to observe the context of the 
participant’s environment. Two permanent members of the &culty of an education 
department and two student teacher supervisors were interviewed by telephone. The 
length of the interviews varied, but they usually lasted at least one hour. Each participant 
answered all interview questions. Most participants encountered one interview per week 
over a three^week ^an of time. Interviews were audiotaped, and transcribed by the 
researcher. 

Data Analysis 

The ioformation obtained through the interviews was coded and grouped into 
categories for thematic similarities. Specifically, a partially ordered metamatrix for each 
institution was completed. The metamatrixes included excerpts of all the answers to all 
the questions for all the p^icip ants. Codes and themes then became apparent. The 
information was interpreted and analyzed. 

Inductive data analysis was used in this study. Inductive data analysis may be 
defined as a process for making sense of field data. Data accumulated in the interviews 
needed to be analyzed inductively (that is fi'om specific, raw units of iofonnation to 
subsuming categories of information) in order to answer the questions posed in this initial 
study (Lincoln and Cuba, 1985). Data was analyzed according to grounded theory. 

Grounded theory is one that will fit the situation being researched, and wOrk when 
put to use. By fit we mean that the categories must be readily (not forcibly) 
applicable to and indicated by the data under study; by work we mean that they 
must be meaningfully relevant to and be able to explain the behavior under study 
(Glaser and Strauss as cited in Lincoln and Guba, 1985, p. 205). 

The grounded theory, which emerged fi'om the initial study, &cilitated the 
development of the conceptual firamework necessary for the second or conpanion study. 

Validity Issues 

The interaction between the data gatherer and the participants inherent in the 
interviewing process posed threats to the validity of the initial study. It was recognized 
that the meaning was to some degree, a function of the participant’s interaction with the 
interviewer (Seidman, 1991). 

However, through the use of the in-depth phenomenological interviewing process, 
trustworthiness was obtained. Lincoln and Guba (1985) describe trustworthiness 

as that quality of a study which makes the study worth paying attention to. A 
study is trustworthy if the findings are true (it has internal validity), if its findings 
are applicable (it has external validity), if the findings are consistent (it has 
reliability), and if the findings are neutral (it has objectivity) (p. 189). 

Guba (as cited in Lincoln and Guba, 1985) proposed operational techniques that 
can be used in a naturalist study to establish credibility (internal validity). 
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transferability (external validity), dependability (reliability), and confirmability 
(objectivity). Chief among these techniques are prolonged engagement and 
persistent observation, triangulaton, peer debriefing, negative case analysis, 
member checking, thick description, and auditing (p. 109). 

Most of the above mentioned techniques were provided through the use of the 
multiple interview process. A prolonged engagement was provided through the time 
needed to conduct the interviews and the time between interviews that built trust and 
allowed the researcher to detect distortions that might come into the data. The interview 
process consisting of two or more interviews also Meditated persistent observation which 
permitted the researcher to identify characteristics and elements in the initial study that 
are relevant to the student teaching experience. Interviewing participants vdio are 
members of the faculty of education departments and ^dent teacher aipervisors also 
permitted triangulation, the use of multiple data sources (Merriam, 1988). The multiple 
interviewing process also &cilitated member checking in which the conclusions found in 
the first interview were checked with participants in succeeding interview/s. 

Bias 

Bias, a preference that may inhibit judgment, could not be avoided in the initial 
study because it employed the interviewing process and therefore, the interviewer was 
part of the process. As a human, the interviewer could not be exenq>t fi'om bias. 

Bias was also inherent in the initial study because it used purposive sampling (the 
participants were chosen because they are teacher educators). These participants had the 
information needed for this in-depth study. 

Bias might have also been inherent because the sample size was smaU. Therefore, 
many different opinions were not heard. But, according to Patton, ‘the meaningfiilness, 
and insights generated fi'om qualitative inquiry have more to do with the information- 
richness of the cases selected and the observational/analytical capabilities of the 
researcher than with the sanq>le size” (p. 18S). 

Ethical Constraints 

Ethical constraints were employed . The rights and privacy of the participants 
were protected. The participants in the initial study were asked to and did give informed 
consent. They were given the right to know vsiiat information was included in the 
completed study. All participants were given anonymity. 

Limitations of the Design of the Initial Study 

Limitations are apparent in this study because qualitative data are exceedingly 
conq>lex. They are not readily convertible into standard measurable units of objects seen 
and heard. They vary in the level of abstraction, in fi-equency of occurrence, and in 
relevance to central questions in the research (Schatzman and Strauss as cited in Marshall 
and Rossman, 1989). 

Limitations were also appar^t because the participants in this study were not 
randomly chosen. They were selected because of their rich knowledge base concerning 
the subject area. Also, they were included because they agreed to be interviewed. They 
were open to this e?q)erienoe and accepting of the interviewer. Since one contact person 
recomm^ded the oAer particq)ants at the institution, the participants at each insthution 
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may not have been a representative sample of that institution. 

Limitations appear because the interviewing process was not exactly the same for 
all participants. Some participants experienced three interviews while others e?q)erienced 
two. Four participants were interviewed by the telephone so it was not possible for the 
researcher to e>q)erience the professional environment of those participants. Since this is 
a qualitative study the results cannot be specifically generalized to other populations. 
However, the information it yielded (perspectives of teacher educators concerning the 
role of teachers and the stud^t e7q>erience) could only have been obtained fi'om a 
qualitative study and this information contributes to the body of knowledge available 
concerning the role of teachers and the student teaching e^^ence. 

To address these limitations, it was necessary then to content analyze to uncover 
embedded information and make that information explicit as suggested by Lincoln and 
Cuba (198S). The information was transcribed and coded and placed into categories. 
Finally, a coherent understanding of the data was assembled through the building of a 
logical chain of evidence and making conceptual/theoretical coherence (Miles and 
Huberman, 1994). Themes were developed and all results were carefiilly analyzed. 

Results 

The participants in this study fi'om the small liberal arts college, the state 
university, the private urban university, and the branch campus voiced a distinct 
philosophical fi-amework of their curriculum. There also was a different philosophy 
voiced at each institution. The participants fi'om the public urban university did not 
e7q)ress a specific philosophical fi'amework of their curriculum The participants fi'om the 
urban university also felt that there should not be a distinct philosophical fi-amework to 
their curriculum 

The participants caressed that research is an inq)ortant coirq)onent of the 
education of future teachers. It is part of v\4iat they e7q)ress toAvith their students. 

The participants in this study stated that it is the role of the teacher to be a guide, a 
facilitator, a model, a decision-maker, an agent for change, and an advocate for children. 
Teachers shotild carry out these roles while showing reject for their students and 
creating a comfortable learning environment. 

Many participants expressed that the cooperating teacher is critical to an effective 
student teaching e?q)erience. Also in an effective student teaching e>q)erience, the student 
teacher would be encouraged to consistently reflect and that the student teacher would 
e7q)erience growth. 

Some of the participants in this ^dy encouraged their students to develop a 
conception of the role of teachers through modeling, through encouraging their students 
to reflect, and by having their students create their own philosophies of education. 

In order to provide student teaching e7q)eriences that provide a bridge between 
theory learned on can:q)us and fimctioning in the role of teachere, the participants 
suggested collaboration between basic education and higher education, placement of 
student teachers with effective cooperating teachers, weekly se min ar e>q)eriences, and 
many field experiences for education students. 

Some participants were influenced by a variety of life experiences and by other 
teachers in forming their conceptions of the role of teachers. Their conceptions reflect 
both the cognitive and the affective areas. 
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The Holmes Group Reports of 1986, and 1995, and the Carnegie Report of 1986 
influenced not all of the participants in this study. Those a^o were influenced gave 
positive and negative responses. 

Most of the participants in this study expressed that they see the role of teachers 
changing. They stated that changes in society and advances in technology cause this 
change. 

Most of the participants stated that they do not feel that teachers are educated for 
an actual role in school renewal. Some feel that administrators in basic education are not 
ready to give teachers that role. 

Disagreement was voiced by participants vsdien they considered if craft knowledge 
could or shoAild be developed in the student teaching e?^erience. The answers fell into 
one or more of fom categories. Is craft knowledge an innate quality? Is teaching a science 
or an art? And there were sinq)ly yes or no answers. 

Distinct categories emerged in the participants’ answers to the question asking 
them if they would like to describe the student teaching e?^erience through the use of 
metaphors. Some participants chose one or more of the suggested metaphors 
(apprenticeship, rite or passage, laboratory). Others chose all of the suggested metaphors. 
Some suggested their own metaphor and still others did not want to describe this 
e?q>erience through the use of metaphors. 

The participants in this study e?q)ressed that their perspectives about the role of 
teachers and the student teaching experience did influence their stud^ts in the student 
teaching experience. Some said that they know this through the feedback given to them 
by former students. Through the answers to all the aforementioned questions, it was 
possible to answer the basic research questions of this study. 

Research Questions and Answers 

The questions that formed the basis for this study and their answers are: 1. What 
basic beliefs define the teacher educator’s perspective on the role of teachers? The basic 
beliefs that define these teacher educators’ perspectives on the role of teachers are, first, 
that this role is based on respect for the dignity and worth of the individual and the value 
of the individuars ability to perceive, learn, and make judgments and to perform. And 
second, it is the role of the teacher to enhance the potential of his/her students both 
intellectually and in terms of values; and third, the belief was stated that the teacher is the 
tool that society depends upon to give students v\^at they need. 

2. What basic beliefs define the teacher educator’s perspective on the student 
teaching e^^erience? The over-riding basic belief that defined these teacher educator’s 
per^ectives on the student teaching e^^erience is that the studoit teacher must have the 
opportunity to work with an excellent cooperating teacher who is actively involved in 
learning, a cooperating teacher a\1io models effective teaching. A cooperating teacher 
should be an excellent mentor wiio understands his/her role and is willing to share his/her 
stTCTgths and weaknesses. The cooperating teacher should give the student teacher trust 
and faith and accept the student teacher as an equal. The cooperating teacher should give 
the student teacher responsibilities and hold that student teacher re^onsible to carry out 
those responsibilities. The cooperating teacher should consistently give the student 
feedback concerning his/her work. 

These teacher educators also believe that throughout the student teaching 
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ejq)erience, student teachers must be encouraged to reflect. They must reflect on then- 
situations, on what they are e?q)eriencing, on the lessons observed, on the entire school 
situation. Student teachers need also to reflect on the lessons that they teach and on then- 
own professional growth. 

Participants in this study believe that the student teaching e^erience should be 
developmental The student teacher should gradually be given the responsibilities of a 
teacher and should experience the gradual development of the skills needed to carry out 
the role of a teacher. 

The participants believe that the student teaching CTqperience should take place in 
a good learning environment with a supportive and interested principal The participants 
suggest that this environment can be provided through better collaboration between 
colleges and universities and basic education enterprises. 

3. What implications do these perspectives of the teacher educators have for 
inq)roving the student teaching experience? The perspectives of the teacher educators 
exhibit a considerable concern for the quality of the professionals chosen as the 
cooperating teachers. Therefore, to inq)rove the mechanisms for obtaining effective 
cooperating teachers, better communication, cooperation, collaboration, and interaction 
are needed between teacher educators and the professionals in public schools. The 
perspectives of the participants suggest that this collaboration could take place in the 
professional development schools in which the focuhies of the education departments and 
the teachers in the professional development school foculties would work together 
resuhing in effective communication, trust, and credibility. 

Some participants suggest that another way to insure more effective cooperating 
teachers may be to prepare cooperating teachers for their role through course work or 
training. 

The partic^ants inq>ly that student teachers should be constantly encouraged to 
reflect throughout their student teaching experiences. The participants also expressed that 
the personal growth of student teachers can be focilitated by giving them time to develop 
through a sequential process and by giving them real teaching responsibilities and by 
holding them accountable. 

4. What influence does the participant’s role appear to have on his/her 
perspective? Based on the answers given to most questions it would be difficult to 
ascertain if the particq>ants were supervisors of student teachers or permanent foculty 
members. However, there was a strong en^hasis placed by aU the supervisors on two 
specific areas that may be a reflection of the influence of tiieir roles. These areas were the 
overall importance of the cooperating teacher in the student teaching experience and the 
practical application of theory, the in^ortance of being a good practitioner. 

The involvement of the supervisors in their contributions to the program design 
was somewhat different firom that of the permanent members of the faculties of the 
education departments. Their contributions were more specific to the students, which 
they supervised. These similarities were probably caused by the role differences. 

5. What influence does the type of institution appear to have on the participant’s 
perspective? The influence of the paiticq>ant’s type of institution was most evident in the 
general philosophies espoused by these teacher educators. A different general philosophy 
was e7q>ressed at four of the five institutions visited. These were institution Liberal Arts, 
institution State University, institution Private Urban, and institution Branch Campus. 
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At institution Liberal Arts, the underlying philosophy is a framework of theory 
which is a foundation for practice; applying theory to practice. The participants at this 
institution stated this philosophy in their answers to one of the first three questions. 
(Table 1 - participants are given the labels Lib. Art. A F, B F, C F, D F, and E S) 



Table 1. Institution Lib. Art. Excerpts of Answers - Questions 1, 2, and 3 





1. What ia the misaion of your departmo^ 


2. What is the philosophical/dieoT^cal 
ihimewairi: of your curricailum? 


3. Is there a common bo(fy of knowled|ge/ 
values within the cuniotdum? 


AF 


_to provide studeaits i^itb barocd tiberal arts 
background in ooi^unction with txroad skills 
they need 


jhilosopfaically spealdqg the program needs 
to be a goodUend of theory and practice 


_yes, tiberal arts bad^round with 
professional knowledge based 
on research 

^values expressed tfaroitgh services 
students are encouraged to give 


BF 


_bdp undergraduates idcxdify as future 

teachers malce decisions about the hiture 


_W6 need to prepare wdl-rounded teachers 


_gj»ieral body of knowledge carried 
ovc^ so more practical, not just tfaeo- 
rctical 

_self>wnrdi, selfesteem, value of the child 


CF 


_die mission is a framewoik of theory which 
is the foundation for practice; apply theory 
to psactioe 


_may change for each of us 
^philosophically, Dew^ (what happens in teal 
life) and Piaget (you have to provide ex- 
anqiles) 

_Pm eclectic; I look at many theories 
important for teacher to show she cares 


_I think so; definitely a sense of values 
_conmion body of knowledge flows 
from theordical base; each of us is a 
practitioner; ca<h taught in baste ed 
_valuoB, ethical behavior and respect 
students they are going to teach 


DF 


_pnivide wdl-rounded teaoheiB to school 
systems; this is a liberal arts institution 


_tfaemostin^itantpartof a course of theory 
is to apply it 


Jtiody of knowledge consists of 
research and writings of individoals who 
are currently reflected in the field 
_values, fairness, right and wroig, and 
respect remforoed and reflected 


ES 


_to enaUe these teachers to get a position 
once they graduate 


to date and very nnuh to the point tiiat I dunk 
they try to be right on the edge erf what is 
h^peoiug 


_it does reach the students; they are 
loving, caring, and goal oriented 
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At institution Public Urban, there was no underlying philosophy stated. However, 
the participants agreed that there should not be an underlying philosophy. (Table 2 - 
participants are given the labels Pub. Ur. A F, B F, C F, and D S) 



Table 2. Institution Pub. Ur. Excerpts of Answers - Questions 1, 2, ^d 3 





1. What is the mission of your department? 


2. What is the philosopincal/dieoxetical 
fi-amewDifc of your curriculum? 


3. Is there a common body of knowledge/ 
values within the curriculum? 


AF 


_don’t have a mission for Curriculum and 
Iistruction 

_have an apparent mission or 


_it woidd be academic freedom -it is 
advant^ecus to have a curriculum in a 
teadier traifring institution that has a variety of 
l^osopfaieB j 


_it is so general th^ I cant put my finger on it; 
it would be somethixtS academic froedom 


BF 


_to prqrare teachers in undergraduate 
desnoitaiy, secondary, spedal education 
and vocational education and to certify 
studoits fi-om art, health edL, music cd 


_vdmn I came here it was understood that the 
title izxfeiied that technology was central to I 

die mission of teadfeor education hero 
_wthin that it is a populist institution 


la broad based body of knowlcdlge, a 
ooUective body of knowledge 


CF 


_committed to urban education 
_oommitnient to dversity in the global 
sense 

^committed to teacher preparation that 
integrates actively the theoretioal and 
practical aspects of teaching learning 


_I dfm’t think there is one general theo- 
retical framework 

_WD are aU enriched by the diversity of 
theoretical paradigms that the different teacher 
educators taing into our program 


_I dimt think so. The way I am interpret- 
ing values; it is a set of undcxBtandng that 
permeates 

a- aware of how setting is dealt with 
b- inqiortanoe of practice is highlighted 
o- students arc veay highly regarded 


DS 


_attempting to put out best teachers 
possible in order to be maiketaUe 
_theoretical background given ^thin the 
University and practical expoience in 
Practicum course and graduate work 


_have students aware of current trends and 

good practice I 

_ifs a blend of things, no one way 

_ifs a question of how do you give your own 

students what they need to really fit in as 

professionals J 


|_no unifcnxaty in teams of the situation 
nor in fact should there be in my opinion 

1 
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At institution State University, the philosophy expressed was the teacher as life- 
long learner. The framework of the cumcidum^^ oh the life-long learner ihodel. 

Ajgain, the participants at this ihstitution voiced this philo^phy at some point in their 
answers to one of the fir^ three que^ibns. (Table 3 - participants are the labels St. 
Un. A F, B F, C F, and D S) 



Table 3. Institution St. Un. Excerpts of Answers - (juestions 1, 2, and 3 





t. Wbnt is the mission of your department? 


2. What is the philoso|hical/thBoretical 
fianiBwaifk of your cuniadum? 


3. Is dxcre a common body of knowledge/ 
values within die curriodum? 


AF 


_wc prepare life4ong learners 


_framewoifc is based on life^oqg leaner model 
_I am a stroqg believer in liberal arts and 
students have to be prepared for real world 
_here, we care about students, we want them 
to be prepared 


_we agree on what a good student teachd 
looks like 

_people are nioe to students 
^values of oanxig and respect given and 
that we are here to hdp people sti^^ 


BF 


_the mission is the teacher as li£e4oqg 
learner 


_in the program area, there is a heavy 
enyhaiaa on the discipline that you teach 
_ 0 ur overall curdcidum is that we are prepar> 
iitg peo(de who are number one life>tune 
leamerB also reflective practitioners and 
decision makers 


_new general education requiranent 
_core requiremenlB 

_mq>oitant to me to CTqrress values in die 
curriculum (respect, caring) 


CF 


__to pr^are teachers not only for the state 
but nation tude 

_jwo teach the way we tell students to 
teach others 


_tbere is a collective view of what our bdief 
sy^demis 

_drefacidQr speak of flianselves as chai^ 
^ents 

_j3o partiddar idiilosophy is espoused, I 
paecive it as a humanistic, non-authoritariBn 
process 


_yes, the oiganiang theme is teacher as 
U£Mong learner 

_values expressed as perseverance, 
initiative, volunteerism, social activism 


DS 


_b8sically we prepare teachers for 
eKoellonoo in the teachu^ profesEdon 


_bcaitg revan^ied as we speak 
_pseviously around teaching the basic skills 
and now more teaching tibe child 
_we are moving toward integrated cunicidum 
and develo]»nBntally responsive strategies 

1 


jIt shoidd be but depoids on the 
professor 

sometinies differences 

1 
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At institution Private Urban, the philosophy expressed vs^s a . developmental 
orientation. Human Growth and development is the central organi^tionai rubric at this 
in^itution. It was expressed by the p^icip^ts in one of more of their ^swers to the fir^ 
thf ee que^dhs. (Table 4 — paiticip^ts are ^eh the labels Pr. Ur. A F, B F, C F, and D 
S) 



Table 4. Institution Pr. Ur. Excerpts of Answers — Questions 1, 2, and 3 





1. What is the mission of your depaxtznent? 


2. What is the philosa|hical/the<iretical 
framework of your curriculum? 


3. Is diere a common body of knowied|ge/ 
values within the cuiricdum? 


AF 


_hunian groi^di and devdopment is the 
oentral oiganizationa] nifario for the teacher 
traming enterprizc; it alloM for recognition 
of individual (fifiere&oes 


_devdopmentaDy based 
__based on sacredness of indrvidual 
character devdopnicat is oentrafly unportant 
_non-«cademic standards are'pait of stan- 
dards 


_I think so, a devdoinnental approach 
_tiy very hard to respect individuality 
_wehave a conviction we have to modd 
what we advocate 


BF 


_devdop teaohos who would be artica- 
late, who can oonmmnicate in oral and 
whtten foim, who can s<dve teaching 
problems and who are in every sense of 
the word teaching professionals 


_morB cognitive; very cognitivdy oriented 
approadi that borders on constructivism 


_we do take a very devdoimesitany 
oriented perspective and I think tiiat is a 
commnn theme 


CF 


_to devdop well-educated devdopmen- 
tally oneoted teacheis who understand the 
needs of students from a wide perspec- 
tive of learning st)de8 


_have a lot of differences amoi% peoi^e on 
facidty 

_trying to have students look throngb devd- 
opmental lenses 

_trying to encourage dcvdopmental perspec- 
tives 


_we don^ slant it; they read about every- 
body 

_we don't force feed; they know the 
philosophy of the program 
_sense of values is dual: reqwnsibilities of 
individual to commuity and tremendous 
interest in hdping cfaildtea learn 




_to prepare student teachers to do a really 
CKoellent job; student tcathers who go into 


_csctretndy ooncemed about having gradu- 




DS 


schools with the hi^iest ideals and tech- 
niques 


ates who are ready to take over special ed. 
and regular ed d asses 


_it is child oiimtod and emphasizes 
involvement with kids 
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A s imil ar philosophy was stated by three of the four participants at institution 
Branch Campus. It is basically behaviorism and was stated at some place diuing these 
participants’ answers to questions two and diree. (Table 5 - participants are given the 
labels B.C. A F, B F, C S, and D S) 






6. How do the participants encourage their students to construct a concept of the role of 
teacher throu^ the e?q>eriehce of student teaching? 

The participants stated that they encourage their students to construct a concept of 
the role of teachers through carefiil reflection throughout the student teaching e?^erience. 
The participants also stated that in order to develop a conception of the role of teachers in 
the student teaching e?q)erience, students should observe the modeling of effective 
learning e}q>eriences. The participants suggested that student teachers should be 
encouraged to read and to participate and to extend themselves beyond the classroono. 

The participants feel that student teachers should be involved in professional 
organizations and take an active part in the whole life of the school in order to he^ them 
construct a concept of the role of teachers through student teaching. 

7. How do the participahts encourage their students to prepare for the ch^ging 
role of teachers? The participants in this study believe that tte role of teachers is 
changing due to changes in society and advances in technology. Th^efore, the 
participants suggested that their future students also be prepared in these specific areas. 

Changes in society have caused teachers to accept re^onsibilities that w^e 
formerly carried out in Emilies. Today, teachers need to have the knowledge and skills of 
a sociologist, ^dance couh^lor, and psychologist. To pr^afe for these roles, education 
students must be given a strong general education background that would provide some 
knowledge in these areas and provide the stud^ts with an awareness of the means 
needed to obtain specific knowledge in these areas. Education students must be made 




Tables. Institution B- C. Excerptsof Answers — Questions- 1, 2, and 3 





1. What is the mission of your department? 


2. What is the philosophical/theorctical 
j&arncxMirk of your ouxriadum? 


3. Is there a common body of knoxdeclgc/ 
values within the curriculiim? 


AF 


_it is basically to vwik v\ath the not>' 
traditiona] student, the adult student is 

looking Ibr graduate professional educa- 
tion and is looking ^ tifo-long leamh^ 


_pliilosop]iioaIly behaviorism is veiy strong 
_use data for decision making 
look at empirio*! jesearoh 
_petsonally, diveisity issues as in family 
configuration and family patterns ' 


__I drink- tiie common bodty of knovdedge 
is respect for the students and respect fiir 
the famiUes »ind the behaviotistio method- 
ologies of identifying motivators and 
ceiiiforoeiB * ^ - - . 


BF 


_in the D^Mifment of Curricutum and 
Instruction in the College of Educatian is 
to make the program and the College of 
Education the outtiqg edge through initiativeB 
around the state as vvdl as the student 
teaching experience 


^variety of pliilosopliicd sriands iMthin the 
Departmoit 

_certainly cognitive academic achievement is 
a major theme 

_I have a tendency to dnnk that the noticni of 
social justice is present 


no, I think it i s still emeiging 
_oommon sense vahtes 
_yalue of cognitive pactice may st^Kroede 
intngratiotn of sulgect areas^ indusion 


CS 


_this is \^hat 1 envision our mission to be - 
it is to train teadsers in special education 


_it is diveiBe but primarily behaviorism 
_also looks at devdopmental levds and 
teaching the individual child 


_I tinnk so, definite trend townd a 
common body of kpo\ded^ 
_ooming more in line \vidi indusion 


DS 


_our missioo is really to assist studend 
teachers to become familiar schools 

and thdr policies 


_it is bdiaviorally oriented in espoused 
learning prindpals 

_eDoouragBs students to be iCEflectve j 

makes student teacher see that even now 
you are a tifc4ong learner 


|_1 think it all goes back to behavioral theory 
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aware of the comimmity resources available to teachers. These students need to know 
how to develop support systems they will need to have with parents, administrators, and 
other members of the community. Future teachers need to be prepared to be agents for 
social change and advocates for children. Their communication and collaboration skills 
then, need to be expanded. 

Because of changes in technology, the role of the teacher is changing from that of 
a dispenser of knowledge to coordinator and director of learning and manager of 
information. Future educators must be able to design a learning environment to make use 
of this technology. Future teachers need to know how to manage this information by 
focusing on major ideas. Future teachers need to be freed of the e?q)ectation that they can 
and must know everything. 

The environment fostered by changes in technology will allow students to take 
more responsibility for their learning and be more independent. Therefore, fiiture teachers 
must be cognizant o^ and prepared for, a changing role. 





Themes 

Dispersed throughout the answers given by the participants were six themes. 

These themes were apparent in the perspectives voiced by these teacher educators. The 
conceptual framework for the second, or con:^)anion study, is based on the grounded 
theory provided by these themes. Four of the six themes are respect for students, 
reflection needed for learning, modeling to encourage learning, and a concern for the 
effectiveness of cooperating teachers. Two other themes appeared which characterize the 
participants themselves. They are that the participants are active professionals working to 
mq)rove their profession and that these participants consistently voice the philosophy 
they espouse. 

Respect 

Nearly all the participants e?q)ressed the inq)ortance of teachers displaying respect 
and displaying a caring attitude for their students. The participants stated that it was 
mq>ortant for them as teacher educators to show respect for their students. They 
communicated that respect for students was an element of the role of teachers. These 
teachers feel that respect for the student is basic to education and should be exhibited by 
all teachers in their interactions with their students. 

Reflection 

The participants in this study articulated that it is inq)ortant to encourage their 
students to reflect. Through the examples of how they encomage reflection of then- 
students, these participants documented their belief that reflection is in:q)erative for fiiture 
teachers. They encourage their students to reflect upon the lessons they have taught w^e 
student teaching. They encourage their students to reflect on their choices for then- 
portfolios. They ask their students to keep reflective journals. They ask their students to 
reflect on what is happening in the schools. Some of their students are asked to reflect on 
readings that they have been given. The participants e:!q)ressed that in order for then- 
students to grow and develop as professionals they mu^ consistently think about then- 
professional experiences and question and refine their thoughts, attitudes, and skills. It 
was stated that it is a role of teachers to be a reflective practitioner. 

Modeling 

The partic^ants in this study believe that modeling is a critical strategy which 
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should be used to encourage learning. They demonstrate this belief by stating that they 
consciously model for their' own students. These participants stated frequently that they 
model for their students vsfrat an efrective teacher should do and wfrat an effective should 
be so that their students will develop into effective teachers and then model for their own 
students. Modeling is a theme consistently mentioned by the participants in this study. 
Cooperating Teachers 

The participants e?q)ressed strong and sometimes emotional feelings when they 
desmbed the need to place student teachers with effective cooperating teachers. These 
teacher educators feel that the cooperating teacher should be siqjportive, involved and 
enthusiastic, and open to new ideas. The participants are greatly concerned that effective 
cooperating teachers are not always chosen for student teachers. These teacher educators 
would like to have more collaboration with school districts concerning the choice of 
cooperating teachers. The participants would like to have more control over the choice of 
the setting and the choice of cooperating teachers for the student teaching e?q>erience. 
Active Professionals 

Through analyzing the answers to the questions asked in the interview process, it 
was evident that the participants in this study are active professionals working to inq)rove 
the education of future teachers. These teacher educators are actively involved in 
examining and changing the curricula in their departments. Many are collaborating with 
professionals in basic education. They are active in departmental committees and 
university-wide committees. They are coordinating programs with constituencies off 
canq)us. All egress an interest in their students and an active involvement with then- 
students as their teachers and as academic advisors and as faculty advisors for canq>us 
organizations. 

Consistently Voiced Philosophies 

Many participants in this study consistently voiced the philosophies and theories 
they espoused. These teacher educators e?diibit an adherence to their philosophical beliefs 
through a consistent voice exhibited in their answers to the many and varied questions. A 
professor from the private urban institution clearly illustrates this fact through some of 
his answers. 

When desoibing the philosophical/theoretical framework of the curriculum, he 

said, 

1 would say it is a very cognitively oriented approach that borders on 
constructivism I believe that everybody is going to construct their own learning 
through their own lenses. ... To summarize the curriculiun that I am espousing and 
that I do at ... it is we don’t do as much telling as we have them come to know 
and we encourage them to do the same thing with their students. 

While discussing the conceptions held for the role of teachers, he stated. 

That from a cognitivist perspective we make sense of the world on our own. So 
that pervades v^at I see as the role of the teacher. It is to he^ make sense of the 
world, although we create our own realities. There are some realities we come to 
agree on. 

He supplied a metaphor for student teaching. He said, 

I would maybe desoibe student teaching like a kaleidoscope. You have a lot of 
pieces and they come together to form patterns and then as one views that pattern 
really what one gets out of it is a very personal thing. 1 resist the notion of 
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apprenticeship or laboratory because they don’t seem to grasp the constructivist 
stuff that we have talked about for the last two hours and I think it is more 
kaleidoscopic. It is like a kaleidoscope and I don’t know if that makes sense to 
you. To me it is these pieces and hopefully they come together. Pieces from their 
course work and from their lives and they come together and they form these 
pictures and maybe one of those pictures starts or drives the next part of wfrat one 
does at least tenq)orarily until the kaleidoscope turns again. 

And when responding to the question about the perspectives of the participants 
influencing their students in the student teaching experience, he offered, 

I guess I hope that I am a piece of the kaleidoscope and that \\fren they combine it 
with other pieces they get their own unique read on things and then they use wfro 
they are because that is the other aspect of it. (Bell, 1996 p. 109) 



The information obtained from these participants yielded the themes, which 
presented the grounded theory, needed to provide the framework for the second or 
companion study. (Figure 1) It was the second study, which provided the information 
necessary to ascertain if the perspectives of the interviewed teacher educators might 
influence their former students while they were student teaching. 



Figure 1. Conceptual Framework 






Organization of Conq)anion Study 

A questionnaire was created based on the grounded theory provided by the initial 
study. The questions were specific to the themes provided by the initial study. (Appendix 
B) The questionnaire enq>loys the Likert continuum for responses ranging from “strongly 
agree, agree, disagree, to strongly disagree. The questionnaire was administered to the 
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former students of the participants of the initial study, while these students were student 
teaching. The researcher analyzed the answers to each question through a tally or 
frequency chart. (Appendix C) By inspecting this chart it is possible to determine whether 
the perspectives of the teacher educators might have influenced the student teaching 
e?q)erience. 

Data Collection for Companion Study 

Data was collected from sixty-three participants for the companion study. The 
researcher traveled to three institutions and administered the questionnaire to student 
teachers that identified themselves as former students of the initial participants. The 
questionnaire was administered during the student teaching practicum seminar class. The 
researcher was requested to send the questionnaire to one institution and at that 
institution, the questionnaire was administered by frculty members. The student teachers 
at the fifth institution were not available to the researcher for the administration of the 
survey. 

Data Analysis 

The researcher first conq)leted a tally sheet for each institution. This was done to 
ascertain whether the guiding philosophies stated by the initial participants were also 
identified by the students at each institution. Next, the researcher conq)leted a tally sheet 
of all the responses to provide a conq)lete picture of all the responses of aU the student 
teacher partic^ants. 

Validity Issues 

Validity issues also arise in fiiis conq)anion study. The inJformation used to create 
the questions in the questionnaire was the grounded theory (the themes which became 
apparent) in the first study. This grounded theory was generated by all the participants 
from all the institutions visited. Therefore, the information may not have been specific to 
a specific partic^ant in the first study who was a teacher educator for a specific student 
teacher who conq)leted the questionnaire. The results then are valid in a general sense to 
the populations involved in both studies. 

Also, this study was based on the grounded theory provided by a qualitative study 
and therefore its resuhs cannot be described with distinct quantitative validity. However, 
the results of these studies could only have been secured throu^ the means utilized and 
the results are valid to the populations involved. These results do provide a picture of the 
influence of teacher educators. 

Limitations of the Design of the Conq)anion Study 

The validity issues previously stated present limitations to the con^anion study. 
Other limitations to this study include the fact that the participants were not randomly 
chosen, and the fret that the questionnaire was not administered exactly the same in the 
four institutions. The results of fliis study are also limited because it was not possible to 
administer the que^ionnaire at the fifth institution. 

Partic^ants 

The participants of the conq)anion study consisted of sixty-three students \^o 
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were actively involved in their student teaching e?^erience. They were men and women 
students and they belonged to varied age, racial, and ethnic groups. They were Early 
Childhood, Elementary, Secondary, and Special Education student teachers. They 
became participants because they identified themselves as former students of the 
participants of the first study, because they were made available to the researcher by 
those vriio conducted the student teaching seminars, and because they agreed to conq)lete 
the questionnaire. 

Ethical Constraints 

Anonymity was given to all student teachers that conq)leted the questionnaire in 
the conq>anion study. They did not give their names at any time. Their names were not 
placed on the questionnaire. They did include on the questionnaire their gender, age, level 
of student teaching, and the name of the institution, which they attended. 

Conq)anion Study Results by Themes 

Respect 

The partic^ants exhibited that they gave respect to their students through their 
answers to questions one, two, and three. Sixty-two or 98.4% of the participants 
e?^ressed strong agreement or agreement with question one. Sixty-one or 96.8% of the 
participants e?^ressed strong agreement or agreement with statement two. Sixty-two or 
98.4% of the participants e?q)ressed strong agreement or agreement with statement three. 
This agreement indicates that these student teachers may have been influenced by their 
teacher educators A^en they encouraged their students to always show respect for their 
own students. 

Agreement with statements 17, 18, 19, and 20 indicates these participants did foel 
that their teacher educators voiced and exhibited respect for students in interactions with 
their own students. Sixty-two participants or 98.4% expressed strong agreement or 
agreement with statement 17. Sixty-two partic^ants or 98.4% e?q>ressed strong 
agreement or agreement with ^atement 18. Sixty-three or 100% strongly agreed or 
agreed with statement 19. Sixty or 95.2% e?q)ressed agreement with statement 20. 

Since over 95% agreement was given to all statements in this area, it is most 
evident that the participants feh that they themselves respected their own students and 
that they heard and e?q)erienced their teacher educators stating the inq>ortance of giving 
respect and giving respect to them These findings indicate that these student teachers 
may have been influenced by their teacher educators in this area. (Appendix C) 



Reflection 

The student teacher participants in this conq)anion study expressed their reflective 
e7q>eriences through statements four, five, six, seven, eight, and nine. They e^ressed 
agreement with these statements. The percentage of agreement varied with the specific 
reflected practices described in each statement. Fifty-six participants or 88.8% 
strongly agreed or agreed with statement number four. They agreed that they reflected on 
each lesson taught and included that reflection on their lesson plan. Fifty-three 
participants or 84. 1% e?q)ressed agreement with statement number five. They agreed that 
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they reflected on their teaching e?q>eriences through the maintenance of a reflective 
journal Fifty-nine or 93.7% agreed with statement number six. They reflected through 
discussions with other student teachers. Fifty-six participants or 88.8% expressed 
agreement with statement seven. They reflected through conq>ilation of a teaching 
portfolio. Fifty-nine participants or 93.7% agreed with statement eight. They reflected 
through their own creation of a teaching philosophy. Sixty-one or 96.8% agreed with 
statement number nine. They thought that they had been reflective practitioners in their 
student teaching e>q>erience. 

Sixty-one participants or 96.8% agreed with statement 21. They e^ressed that 
their teacher educators had voiced the opinion that it is inq)ortant for teachers to reflect 
on their teadiing e^eriences. 

Based on these findings, H can be asaimed that these student teacher partic^ants 
may have been influenced by their teacher educators concerning the inq)ortance of 
reflection, (v^pendix C) 

Modeling 

Sixty particq>ants or 95.2% strongly agreed or agreed with statement ten. They 
thought that they model effective learning strategies in the classroom. Through their 
^rong agreement or agreement with statements 22, 23, and 24, the participants expressed 
that their teacher educators did voice the importance of modeling and did model effective 
learning strategies themselves. Sixty-two participants or 89.4% e?q>ressed agreement with 
statement 22. Fifty-nine or 93.7% expressed agreement with statement 23. Fifty-nine or 
93.7% e>q>ressed agreement with statement 24. 

These results indicate that the perspectives of the teacher educators concerning 
the in^ortance of modeling effective teaching strategies may have influenced then- 
students during the student teaching e7q>erience. (.^pendix C) 

Cooperating Teachers 

Statements 11 and 25 in the questionnaire examined the student teacher attitudes 
about cooperating teachers. Fifly-six or 88.8% of the student teachers agreed that they did 
have the e>q>erience of working with an effective cooperating teacher. Although, the 
agreement e?q>ressed with this statement (88.8%) is not as supportive as the agreement 
e?q)ressed with other statements in the questionnaire, it is still a significant agreement. 
Therefore, many participants of the conq)anion study did not agree with their teacher 
educators that effective cooperating teachers were not being chosen for student teachers. 

Fifty-two student teacher participants or 82.5% strongly agreed or agreed that 
their teacher educators had stressed the inportance of working with an effective and 
supportive cooperating teacher.(>^pendix C) 

Active Professionals 

Statements 26, 27, 28, and 29 reflect the student teacher participants’ thoughts 
tov«^rds their teacher educators as active professionals. 

Sixty-one participants or 96.8% expressed that they agreed or strongly agreed 
with statement 26. They thought that their teacher educators were active professionals 
working to inprove the education of fiiture teachers. 

Fifty-one or 80.9% of the participants expressed strong agreement or agreement 
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with statement twenty-seven. They thou^t their teacher educators were actively involved 
in examining and changing the curriculum. Eleven participants or 17.4% disagreed with 
this statement. 

Fifty-nine or 93.7% of the student teacher participants agreed or strongly agreed 
with statement 28. They thought that their teacher educators did collaborate with 
professionals in basic education. Fifty-one or 80.9% of the participants expressed strong 
agreement or agreement with statement 29. They feh that their teacher educators did 
coordinate programs with constitumcies off canqius. Eight participants disagreed or 
strongly disagreed, wMle four participants did not reply to this statement. 

Through the high agreement expressed with statements 26 and 28 and the 
moderately high agreement expressed with statements 27 and 29, the participants 
concurred that the theme (teacher educators are active professionals) derived from the 
initial study was accurate.(Appendix C) 

Consistently Voiced Philosophies 

To examine the sixth and final theme, the resuhs need to be investigated for each 
specific institution. Again, the student teachers were not made available to the researcher 
at one institution. Therefore, the results that follow are from the other four institutions. 

At institution Public Urban (Pub. Ur.) there was no underlying philosophy stated 
and the teacher educator participants at this institution agreed that there should be no 
underlying philosophy. 

Statements 16, 30, and 35 of the conq>anion study address the philosophy 
espoused at institution Public Urban. Nineteen or approximately 86% of the student 
teacher participants at institution Public Urban agreed with i^atement 16 ^^ch said that 
their teacher educators provided learning e?q>eriences designed with different learning 
theories as a basis. 13% of the student teacher participants disagreed with this statement. 

Twelve or 54% of the student teacher participants from institution Public Urban 
agreed with statement 30, which stated that their teacher educators e?q)ressed the 
relevance of the same philosophy of education. Ten participants or 45% disagreed or 
strongly disagreed with this statement. 

Eighteen participants or 81% agreed or strongly agreed with statement 35. They 
though that their teacher educators did e?q>ress the relevance of varied theories and 
philosophies of education. 

These results are not clear. While 54% of the participants agreed with statement 
30, 45% did not. These participants (45%) display some evidence, which agrees with 
their teacher educators. This is a very weak indication, because 54% of the participants 
did agree wdfti this statement. The stronger agreement expressed by these participants to 
statements 16 and 35 does give some support to the fact that the student teacher 
participants may have been influenced by their teacher educators. (Appendix D) 

At institution State University (St. Un.) the underfying philosophy e?q>ressed by 
the teacher educators was the teacher as a life-long learner. Statements 13 and 32 address 
this philosophy e^ressed by the teacher educators of ini^itution State University. 

Nine participants or 100% agreed or strongly agreed with statement 13. They 
agreed that the learning e?q>eriences presented to them by their teacher educators would 
encourage them to be life-long learners. Nine participants or 100% also agreed with 
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Statement 32. It stated that the organizing theme, wiiich the teacher educators at that 
institution e?q>ressed, is the importance of life-long learning. 

The 100% agreement of the student teacher participants from institution State 
University suggests that these student teachers may have been influenced by their teacher 
educators, (i^pendix E) 



At institution Private Urban the imderlying philosophy expressed by the teacher 
educators was a developmental orientation. Human growth and development is the 
central organizational rubric at this institution. Statements 14 and 33 address this 
philosophy. 

Twenty-eight or 100% of the student teacher participants from institution Private 
Urban agreed with statement 14. They thought that >\bile they were student teaching, 
they did consider the development of their students and their individiial differences when 
designing their learning experiences. 

Twenty-eight or 100% of the student teacher participants from institution Private 
Urban also agreed with statement 33. They agreed that their teacher educators expressed 
a curriculum that is developmentally based and allows for recognition of individual 
differences. 

The 100% agreement of the student teacher participants at institution Private 
Urban may suggest that these student teachers were influenced by their teacher educator’s 
philosophy of education, (i^pendix F) 




The imderlying philosophy of education expressed by the teacher educators at 
institution Branch Campus was basically Behaviorism This was addressed through 
statements 12 and 31. 

The four student teacher partic^ants or 100% agreed with statement 12. They 
agreed that they made practical application of the Behavioral Theory in the learning 
e>q>eriences that presented to their students, (i^pendix G) 

Three participants or 75% agreed with statement 31. They thought that their 
teacher educators at Branch Can:q)us did e?q)ress that education should be behaviorally 
oriented and that their teacher educators did often speak about the importance of 
Behavioral Theory. 

The 100% agreement with statement 12 and the 75 % agreement with statement 
3 1 indicate that these student teacher participants may have been influenced by their 
teacher educators. 



However, the results from the specific institutions concerning the consistently 
voiced philosophies are not clear. Even thought the student teacher partic^ants from the 
specific institutions most often agreed with the philosophies expressed by their teacher 
educators in the initial study, they also agreed that other philosophies were expressed, 
(y^pendixes D, E, F, and G) 




Inq>lications and Conclusions 

Researchers in the past have expressed that teacher educator educators at the 
college or university level do not exert a strong influence on student teachers. Lortie 
(1975) stated that student teacher beliefs have been internalized during the hours they 
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have spent as students in basic education. Cotton and Fischer (1992) state that “the 
potential impact a cooperating teacher can have on a ^dent teacher’s philosophy, 
teaching strategies, and classroom behaviors are immeasurable” (p.l). Hoffinan, Funk, 
Long, & Kehhy (1882) feel that the influence of the cooperating teacher on the 
preparation of fiiture teachers is profound. This study does have limitations which have 
been sated. The resuhs concerning the consistently voiced philosophies were unclear, and 
disagreement was expressed concerning the quality of cooperating teachers. But, the 
large percentage of agreement of the student teacher participants with the statements on 
the questionnaire A^^ch were based on the specific perspectives of their teacher educators 
indicates that the student teacher participants may have been influenced by their teacher 
educators. Therefore, the prior knowledge that the students bring to their student teaching 
e?q>erienced has also been shaped by the teacher educators on canq>us. It is crucial to the 
education of fiiture teachers that their teacher educators are knowledgeable and effective 
communicators of sound educational theory and practice. 

Gunstone and Northfield (1992) suggest that the teacher of student teachers is 
central to concq>tual change in student teachers. The resuhs of this study agree. 
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^pendix A 



Interview Questions 

Interview # I - Sociodemoghaphic ProfQe - Focused Life History 

Please tell me as much as possible about yourself in light of your present 
professional eTqperience? Tell me anything that you have e}q>erienced that relates to your 
role of teacher educator? 



Interview #2- D^ails of E?qperience - What you actually Do 

What is the mission of your department? 

What is the philosophical /theoretical framework of your curriculum? How can 
you relate it specifically to the role of teachers? 

Is there a co mmo n body of knowledge and a sense of values e?qpressed throughout 
the curriculum? 

What is the nature of your contribution to the program design? 

How would you define the role of teachers? 

How do you reflect research on the role of teachers iu your courses? 

How would you describe an effective student teaching e?q)erience? 

How do you encourage your students to develop a conception of the role of 
teachers ? 

How can student teaching CTqperiences be provided which form a bridge between 
theory learned on canq>us and functioning in the role of teachers? 



Interview # 3 - Reflection on the Meaning - Intellectual and Emotional Connections 
between Life and Work 

What conceptions do you hold for the role of teachers? 

Describe your commitment to teaching? 

How have you been influenced by the Holmes Group and the Carnegie 
Co mmi ssion's reports? 

Do you see the role of teachers changing? How? 

Do you feel that teachers are educated for an actual role iu school renewal? Why 
or vdiy not? 

Do you feel that it is important or even possible to develop craft knowledge in the 
student teaching e7q)erience? If so, how can the development of this knowledge be 
facilitated? 

Do you feel that you would describe the student teaching experience through the 
use of metaphors? Would you then describe student teaching as a laboratory, an 
apprenticeship, or a rite of passage? 
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You have e?q)ressed your perspectives about the role of teachers and the student 
teaching e?q)erience. Do you feel that these perspectives might influence the student 
teaching e?q)erience for your students? 
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Appendix B 



Questionnaire 

The Role of Teachers and The Student Teaching Experience 



Age: Gender: 



Level of Student Teaching: Elementary Special Ed. Secondary Ed. 

Name of the College or University you are attending: 

The following questions concern yoiu e7q>eriences while student teaching and yotir 
former experiences as an education student at this institution. The term “teacher 
educators” describes the professors/instructors/student teacher supervisors in the 
education department at this institution. The term “your students” refers to the students 
w^ch you are now teaching as a student teacher. 




As you can see, yotir are not asked to identify yourself Your anonymity is assured. No 
one at this institution will examine this questionnaire. Please be as truthfel as possible to 
insure the validity of this research. 



Circle the number that best describes how you feel about the statement. 



1. During my student teaching experience, it has been possible for me to exhibit respect 
for my students throughout my daily interactions with them 

1 strongly agree 2 agree 3_ disagree 4 strongly disagree 

2. Throughout student teaching, my actions have displayed the importance of the 
teacher’s role to give respect to students and to display a caring attitude for students. 

1 strongly agree 2 agree 3 disagree 4 strongly disagree 

3. The learning eiqieriences that I have prepared for my students during student teaching, 
exhibit my valuing of my individual student’s ability to perceive, learn, make judgments, 
and perform 

1 strongly agree 2 agree 3 disagree 4 strongly disagree 

4. While student teaching, I reflected upon each lesson taught and included that reflection 
in my daily lesson plan. 

1 strongly agree 2 agree 3 disagree 4 strongly disagree 
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5. While student teaching, I reflected on my teaching experiences in general through the 
maintenance of a reflective journal. 

1 strongly agree 2 agree 3 disagree 4 strongly disagree 



6. While student teaching, I reflected on my student teaching experiences through 
discussions with other student teachers. 

1 strongly agree 2 agree 3disagree 4 strongly disagree 



7. While student teaching, I reflected on my teaching experience throu^ my con^ilation 
of a teaching portfolio. 

1 strongly agree 2 agree 3 disagree 4 strongly disagree 

8. While student teaching, I reflected on my experience through the creation of my own 
teaching philosophy. 

1 strongly agree 2 agree 3 disagree 4 strongly disagree 



9. 1 believe that throughout my student teaching experience, I have been a reflective 
practitioner. 

1 strongly agree 2 agree 3 disagree 4 strongly disagree 




10. 1 was able to model eflective learning strategies for my students while student 
teaching. 

1 strongly agree 2 agree 3 disagree 4 strongly disagree 



1 1. 1 had the experience of working wdth an eflective and supportive cooperating 
teacher/teachers throughout my student teaching experience. 

1 strongly agree 2 agree 3 disagree 4 strongly disagree 



12. Throughout student teaching, I make practical application of the Behavioral Theory in 
the learning experiences I present to my students, 
i strongly agree 2 agree 3 disagree 4 strongly disagree 



13. 1 present experiences for my students \^Mch will encourage them to be Ufe-long 
learners. 

1 strongly agree 2 agree 3 disagree 4 strongly disagree 

14. While student teaching, I consider the development of my students and their 
individual diflerences when designing their learning experiences. 

1 strongly agree 2 agree 3 disagree 4 disagree 



15. While student teaching, I consider educational theory when I structure my students’ 
learning experiences. 

1 strongly agree 2 agree 3 disagree 4 strongly disagree 
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16. 1 have noticed that the learning e^eriences that I am providing for my students are 
designed with varied learning theories as a basis. 

1 strongly agree 2 agree 3 disagree 4 strongly disagree 



17. At this institution, teacher educators voice the iitq)ortance of giving respect to 
students. 

1 strongly agree 2 agree 3 disagree 4_ strongly disagree 



18. My teacher educators e7q)ress that it is a role of a teacher to give respect and to 
display a caring attitude for their students. 

1 strongly agree 2 agree 3 disagree 4 strongly disagree 



19. My teacher educators e?diibit respect for their students through their daily interactions 
with students. 

1 strongly agree 2 agree 3 disagree 4 strongly disagree 



20. My teacher educators e7q)ress that it is important to value the individuars ability to 
perceive, leam, make judgments, and perform 
1 strongly agree 2 agree 3 disagree 4 strongly disagree 



21. My teacher educators voice that it is in^ortant for teachers to reflect on their teaching 
eTqreriences. 

1 strongly agree 2 agree 3 disagree 4 strongly disagree 



22. My teacher educators CTqrress that modeling is a critical strategy which should be 
used to encourage learning. 

1 strongly agree 2 agree 3 disagree 4_strongly disagree 



23. My teacher educators model effective leaming/teaching strategies in their own 
presentations and discussions. 

1 strongly agree 2 agree 3 disagree 4 strongly disagree 

24. My teacher educators model what they ask their students to do in the classroom 
1 strongly agree 2 agree 3 disagree 4 strongly disagree 



25. My teacher educators stress the importance of an effective and supportive cooperating 
teacher for the student teaching e?q>erience. 

1 strongly agree 2 agree 3 disagree 4 strongly disagree 



26. My teacher educators are active professionals working to in^rove the education of 
future teachers. 

1 strongly agree 2 agree 3 disagree 4 strongly disagree 




27. My teacher educators are actively involved in examining and changing the 
curriculum 

1 strongly agree 2 agree 3 disagree 4 strongly disagree 
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28. My teacher educators collaborate with professionals in basic education. 

1 strongly agree 2 agree 3 disagree 4 strongly disagree 

29. My teacher educators coordinate programs with constituencies off campus. 

1 strongly agree 2 agree 3 disagree 4 strongly disagree 

30. Teacher educators at this institution ejq>ress the relevance of the same philosophy/ 
theory of education. 

1 strongly agree 2 agree 3 disagree 4 strongly disagree 

31. Teacher educators at this institution express that education should be behaviorally 
oriented. They often speak about the in^ortance of Behavioral Theory. 

1 strongly agree 2 agree 3 disagree 4 strongly disagree 

32. The organizing theme vsiiich the teacher educators at this institution express is the 
in^ortance of life-long learning. 

1 strongly agree 2 agree 3 disagree ^ strongly disagree 

33. The teacher educators at this institution e?q>ress a curriculum that is developmentally 
based and allows for recognition of individual differences. 

1 strongly agree 2 agree 3 disagree 4 strongly disagree 

34. PhUosophicaliy speaking the program at this institution is a blend of theory and 
practice. The teacher educators eiq)ress that it is most inq)ortant to apply theory to 
practice. 

1 strongly agree 2 agree 3 disagree 4 strongly disagree 

35. At this institution, the teacher educators egress the relevance of varied theories and 
philosophies of education. 

1 strongly agree 2 agree 3 disagree 4 strongly disagree 



Valerie D. Bell, Ed.D. 
Fall, 1998 
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Appendix C 

Tally Sheet - All Participants 



Item 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


NA 


1 


54 


8 


0 


1 


0 


2 


53 


8 


1 


1 


0 


3 


47 


15 


0 


1 


0 


4 


28 


28 


7 


0 


0 


5 


38 


15 


8 


2 


0 


6 


43 


16 


3 


0 


1 


7 


32 


24 


7 


0 


0 


8 


40 


19 


3 


0 


1 


9 


40 


21 


0 


1 


1 


10 


36 


24 


0 


0 


3 


11 


39 


17 


5 


2 


0 


12 


26 


30 


6 


1 


0 


13 


40 


23 


0 


0 


0 


14 


45 


17 


0 


1 


0 


15 


26 


33 


4 


0 


0 


16 


33 


26 
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0 


17 


38 


24 
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0 
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18 


44 


18 
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19 


33 


30 
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0 


0 


20 


44 


16 


1 


0 


2 


21 


52 


9 


1 


1 


0 


22 


51 


11 


1 


0 


0 


23 


35 


24 


3 


1 


0 


24 


31 


28 


4 


0 


0 


25 


28 


24 


8 


2 


1 


26 


45 


16 


1 


1 


0 


27 


22 


29 


11 


0 


1 


28 


30 


29 


2 


0 


2 


29 


26 


25 


7 


1 


4 


30 


23 


23 


16 


1 


0 


31 


19 


32 


10 


1 


1 


32 


37 


20 


5 


0 


1 


33 


37 


23 


3 


0 


0 


34 


42 


16 


3 


1 


1 


35 


44 


15 


4 


0 


0 
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Item # 
1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
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13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 
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30 

31 

32 

33 
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y^pendix D - Tally Sheet 



PUB.UR. 



SA 


A 


D 


18 


3 


0 


16 


4 


1 


15 


6 


0 


5 


13 


4 


10 


7 


5 


11 


8 


3 


7 


12 


3 


11 


7 


3 


14 


7 


0 


9 


12 


0 


13 


7 


1 


5 


16 


1 


15 


7 


0 


10 


11 


0 


5 


13 


4 


8 


11 


3 


10 


11 


1 


13 


9 


0 


8 


14 


0 


13 


8 


1 


13 


7 


1 


16 


5 


1 


9 


10 


2 


9 


10 


3 


9 


9 


3 


11 


9 


1 


4 


9 


8 


5 


15 


1 


4 


9 


6 


5 


7 


9 


4 


13 


4 


10 


7 


5 


8 


11 


3 


8 


10 


3 


10 


8 


4 



Pub. Ur. 



SD NA Total 

1 0 22 

1 0 22 

1 0 22 

0 0 22 

0 0 22 

0 0 22 

0 0 22 

0 1 22 

1 0 22 

0 1 22 

1 0 22 

0 0 22 

0 0 22 

1 0 22 

0 0 22 

0 0 22 

0 0 22 

0 0 22 

0 0 22 

0 0 22 

1 0 22 

0 0 22 

1 0 22 

0 0 22 

1 0 22 

1 0 22 

0 1 22 

0 1 22 

1 2 22 

1 0 22 

1 0 22 
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0 0 22 

1 0 22 

0 0 22 
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Appendix E - Tally Sheet - St. Un. 




Item # 
1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 
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SA A 0 

7 2 0 

7 2 0 

6 3 0 

4 5 0 

2 2 3 

7 2 0 

3 5 1 

3 6 0 

3 6 0 

7 2 0 

7 0 2 

3 3 2 
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6 3 0 

3 6 0 

5 3 1 

5 4 0 

7 1 1 

8 1 0 

8 1 0 

8 1 0 

8 1 0 

5 4 0 

6 3 0 

5 3 1 

7 2 0 

3 6 0 

4 5 0 

5 3 0 

3 5 1 

2 6 1 

6 3 0 

4 5 0 

6 2 0 

7 2 0 



SO 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



NA 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 



Total 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 
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Appendix F - Tally Sheet - Pr. Ur. 




Item # 
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0 
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28 


33 
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0 
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28 
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0 
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1 
2 

3 
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7 
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13 
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15 
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19 
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28 

29 

30 

31 
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33 

34 
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B.C. 

A 

0 

0 
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0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

1 

1 
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1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

1 

3 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 



D SD NA 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 1 

1 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

1 0 0 

1 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

1 0 1 

1 0 0 

1 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 



Total 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 
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4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 
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1-S00-464-9107 or 1-315443'<3640 

URL: http://www.askeric.org | E-mail: askeric@askeric.org 



Headers 

Return-Path: <askeric@askeric.c»g> 

Received: from r1y-zd06.mx.ad.com (rly-zd05.mal.ad.com [172.31.33.229]) by ar-zd04.mail.aol.com (v«0.28) v«th ESMTP; 
TTiu, 19 Aug 1999 11:41:46 -0400 

Received: from eryx.syr.edu (eryx.syr.edu [128.230.33.8^) by riy-zd05.mx.ad.com (v£0.25) with ESMTP; Thu, 19 Atg 1999 
11:41:26-0400 

ReceivABd: from corral7 (syru182-227.syr.edu [128.230.182.227]) 
by eryx.syr.edu (8.9.3«.9.3) with ESMTP id LAA02925; 

Thu, 19 Aug 1999 1 1 :41 :21 -0400 (EDT) 

Messageld: <4.2.0.58. 199908191 13213.00a3a100@eryx.syr.edu> 

>tSender corral7@eryx.syr.edu 

X-Maler: QUALCOMM Windovfts Eudora Pro Version 4.2.0.58 
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